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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 

Date: 

Time: 

Place 


USMC/150 


November 20, 1961 
1:30 p.m. 

Hotel Richemond 


United States 

Ambassador Harrlman 
Frederick W. Flott 


USSR 

Ambassador Pushkin 
Mr. Makarov 


Subject: Negotiations of the three Lao Princes; Conference 

problems; DRV intervention in Viet-Nam 


Copies to: 


EUR 


SEA 


Amembassy MOSCOW 
" SAIGON 

" VIENTIANE 


Pushkin was Ambassador Harrlman 1 s guest at luncheon in the 
Ambassador's suite. The conversation during luncheon and after- 
ward lasted approximately three hours. 

The meeting started with Ambassador Harrlman thanking 
Pushkin for his telegram of birthday congratulations, and 
mentioning that he had received one from Khrushchev. Pushkin 
indicated that he knew of this telegram. Harrlman read it to 
him as well as Harrlman' s reply. Pushkin laughed at the last 
two sentences (relating to Quick settlement of the Laos Conference 
to release Harrlman for other activity.) Pushkin seemed to be 
impressed that Harrlman had received a telegram from Khrushchev 
and he therefore held the conversation In good humor even when 
there was sharp difference of opinion on the subjects discussed. 
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Ambassador Harriman began the substantive conversation by 
asking what progress was being made by the Princes in their ^ 
deliberations in Laos. Minister Pushkin replied that they did 
not seem to be making ouch progress,, and commented that the best 
way to speed things up might well be for the Conference to wind 
up its work on the few remaining items on which agreement had 
not yet been reached and then inform the Princes that it had 
completed its work. But, Pushkin added, the Conference should 
send a clear, direct, and unanimous declaration, and not a 
statement, as some had apparently wished to send, noting the 
existence of certain items that had not yet been unanimously 
agreed upon. In particular, Pushkin thought, the Conference 
should avoid noting in a statement to the Princes a desire to 
see a detailed agreement on the integration of the private 
armies into the future unified national Laotian Army. 

Ambassador Harriman replied that he intended to see the 
matter of the manner in which the private armies would be 
integrated settled before agreeing to telling the Princes that 
the Conference had finished its work. 

Minister Pushkin rejoined, rather definitely and firmly, 
that he would be against such a course. He said it would only 
complicate the work and negotiations of the Princes if the 
Conference were to bring up the modalities of integration at 
this time. This was an internal Laotian affair, for them to 
work out among themselves. 

Ambassador Harriman noted that the existence of private 
armies could easily have international implications by 
disturbing the peace, and that for that reason the Conference 
should take this problem seriously. Pushkin, who throughout 
the meeting seemed to be making an especial effort to be 
conciliatory and pleasant, said that the main area in which the 

private armies could pose international problems was in the area 

of violations of the ceasefire. But after the establishment 
the government of national unity, the existence of private 
armies would be an internal Lao affair o 

Pushkin indicated that he thought the Conference could best 
speed Its work and that of the Princes by reporting early and 
unanimous agreement on all items of business and telling 
Princes to work out the internal problems among themselves. 

Ambassador Harriman said that before any completion of work 

or unanimity could be reported at 1 ^enfcual ld 

have to be settled in Laos: The composition of the eventual 

national union government and the integration of the three 

armies. The discussion at this ; fa ££ y lnconclu8 * 

and produced no f inn commitments by either side. 
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After luncheon. Ambassador Harriman brought up ^ the problem 
of Communist aggression in South Vietnam * He did so in su«h a 
manner that the Soviets would have no doubts about the 
tance he attached to it. He began by saying that JJJJ® J a ® 
little point in settling the problem of Laos if a 
larger and more impprtant conflict were going to continue in 
South Viet-Nam (SVNj*. He said that one of the reasons the uS 
sought a peaceful and neutral Laos was in order to br *“S to an 
endthe use of Laos as a corridor for the supply of arms to the 
Viet- Cong in SVN. (While this point had been made fairly 
casually, it was interpreted to Pushkin with considerable 

directness and force.) 

Pushkin replied that the Soviet side had nothing to do with 
the troubles in SVN. He said the root oftheproblemwasthe 
unpopularity of the Diem regime, and mentioned last year s 
attempted coup. Ambassador Harriman acknowledged that some 
measure of unpopularity of the Diem Government might exist but 

emphasized that this was not to be ^ e 5 ua J e f. t ® ^ 0 f 

ComnmniBt revolution* which was not desired by the Pe°Pl® ° 

SVN any more than it was desired by other peoples who had at 
one timeor another had to defend theirllbertiesagainst 
Communist intrigues directed from abroad--the J“® flTHsa 

Filipinos, and the Burmese, to mention only a few in the are . 

With considerable clarity and force, W ^ C J. 
to register as such. Ambassador Harriman said that the 
States Government was most concerned about this situation and 
regarded the Viet-Cong incursions as outright aggression from 
abroad aimed at SVN. He noted that this aggression put the very 
existence of the 195^ accords in question, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment was now considering how it would react. 

Pushkin protested that the DRV was not intervening directly 
and that the whole thing was the result of Diem < s ld 

being "tyrannical and totally lacking in popular base. He said 
that Diem was liked only by his own family. He went on tosay, 
as though he thought he had found a very clever way out, that 
the (DRV) Viet-Nam Workers Party (or some such name) was, to be 
sure, a national and nation-wide party. To this 

separate from the DRV government. Han «® 1 J® ?? ul<J 

work in SVN without the government of DRV being guilty of 

violation of the 195^ accord. 

Ambassador Harriman gave this sort of argumentation very^ 

short shrift, and with some display of ^^ivide* 

heard this sort of fallacious reasoning (attempting to divide 

Communist Party action from the Government) as long ago as 192©, 

when the Soviet Government was explaining that it was not 

responsible for the world-wide activities of the Communist 
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International or of other national Communist parties. Harriman 
said that If it were indeed the considered judgment of the 
Soviet Government that they could get away with this kind of 
reasoning, then the situation was far more dangerous than he 
had even thought. Pushkin trimmed sail fairly quickly. 

( Comment: It would be my impression that this reply, which 
inevitably reflected and evoked Harriman 1 s long experience in 
Soviet affairs, was particularly telling; Harriman must have 
enjoyed a considerable moral superiority, even in the Soviets 9 
eyes. In taking the discussion back, in the parallel he drew, 
to a point in years that antedated Pushkin 9 s active political 
life. The Soviets, furthermore, are beginning to recognize that 
they do not yet know the whole truth of what went on in those 
early years of the Soviet State; they are correspondingly 
prepared to believe that awfully stupid things were done. So 
when a comparison is made, with firmness and conviction, with 
something done long ago, the impact on people like Pushkin who 
want to adhere to the current line Is particularly strong.) 

At about this point in the conversation the point was made 
by Pushkin that the only real solution for Viet-Nam lay in 
elections to achieve national unity. Harriman pointed out that 
it would be impossible to conduct valid elections in the DRV, and 
that the 1954 accords, which called for valid elections, could 
therefore not be carried out at presents When Pushkin rejoined 
that Diem would hardly allow free elections in SVN either, 
Harriman remarked that from the East German case we knew how 
anxious the Soviet Union would be to have free elections anywhere 
Pushkin replied, very succinctly and bluntly, that no interna- 
tional agreement committed the Soviet Union to conducting elec- 
tions in East Germany. 

Ambassador Harriman ended his remarks on the SVN problem 
by saying that when he had all the facts on the DRV intervention, 
which the U.S. regarded as full-scale armed aggression, he would 
return to this subject with Pushkin. But in the meantime he 
wanted Pus hkin to know the seriousness with which the U.S. 
Government views the situation. 

The conversation then returned to Laotian affairs. Pushkin 
remade the point that W we cannot push the Laotian Government to 
put its internal affairs before the ICC." Harriman noted that 
anything that can deteriorate into civil war is an appropriate 
subject for international concern; this, in fact, was the story 
of the whole Laotian problem. Pushkin restated the view that 
any effort at supervision of the Laotian elections would create 
more problems than it would solve. Harriman pointed out that 
Souvanna, not Harriman, had suggested the ICC might help with 
elections. 
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Minister Pushkin recalled that Khrushchev had written to 
President Kennedy asking that the US, use ^influence onBoun 
Oum to get him to adopt a more conciliatory attitude . Pushkin 
asked if such a demarche had been made. Harriman replied that 
the U.S. Government had expressed its views to Boun Oum and 
General Phoumi in clear terms <> Harriman explained that Boun oum 
was a stubborn man and that we cannot dictate to him; we can 
Quly urge and try to persuade them to our thinking on what 
conditions they should accept from the other Princes. As 
illustration of how stubborn Boun Oum could be and of how U.S. 
influence on him was something less than complete, Harriman said 
”1 think Boun Oum was foolish not to go to the Plaine des Jarres 
meeting, and I acknowledge that it was not easy, but nonetheless 
wise, to persuade Souphanouvong to go to Vientiane. 

Pushkin remarked that the recent shelling of Xieng Khouang 
by Boun Oun^s troops was bad news for the forthcoming negotla~ 
tions. He implied, although with no real effort to persuade us 
that he believed such to be the case, that the Soviet Government 
might regard this as a breach of faith by Phoumi or even the u.S., 
who after all supplied the shells. Harriman noted that on all 
these violation matters it was difficult to determine where the 
story really began; the answer usually depended on how far back 
one were prepared to go. He pointed to the original attack on 
Ba n Padong. and the refusal to permit the ICC to investigate. 
Pushkin said that the latest ICC report makes a strong indict- 
ment of Nosavan "especially if one knows how to read between the ^ 
lines and imagine the atmosphere in which the report was drafted. 
At this point Harriman rejoined that if one were looking for 
things about which one might be suspicious, the best possibil- 
ities would be found in the fact that several Soviet aircraft 
pet« day were supplying Tchepone with munitions and other supplies 
which we believed from many reliable sources of information to be 
going to Viet— Cong bands inside SVN. Pushkin said he was s^re 
that no Soviet aircraft were involved. Harriman said he might 
return to this subject later with more details. 

Pushkin then reopened the matter of the recent bombardment. 
He said it had made a very bad impression and gave rise to the 
Khrushchev letter to President Kennedy. He said the C.S . was 
playing with fire in letting its allies conduct such bombard- 
ments. Harriman noted that the mistake made by a tribesman, as 
in this case, can hardly be parleyed into a justification for 
serious concern about the intentions of a government. Harriman 
remarked that the PL started the shelling and that 12 rounds of 
artillery fire had been fired by the Keoa vs. over 100 by the 
PL. Nevertheless, Harriman indicated that he took the matter 
seriously • • and told his Interpreter to neke a note of It ana 
remind WLm to pass it on to Washington. Harriman noted that 
much of the cause for Incidents of this sort went back to the 
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Ban Pa Dong attack by the PL. He said at the time this incident 
was discussed, Pushkin tried to make light of it and suggest 
that small forces were involved. Actually* the forces involved 
at Ban Pa Dong were considerable, as the size of forces in Laos 
went. 

Pushkin said that Harriman had denied that U.S. planes 
supplied the Meos. Harriman clarified this point by saying he 
had spoken of supplying personnel by air, which he reaffirmed 
had not been done, but said that the U.S. had never denied that 
the RLG was supplying the Meos. Pushkin then said with some 
earnestness that it had Just been brought to his attention that 
Jet planes were operating over the DRV, and that the ICC had 
reported this. It was a question of overflights, not of attacks 
by Jet aircraft. He expanded this to comment ths t if there was 
some evidence of the DRV supplying the Viet -Cong, there was also 
evidence of American or SVN activities in the DRV, as the recent 
trial in Hanoi showed. He said either side could make propa- 
ganda about intervention. He urged that both sides get down to 
work and try to wind up the work of the Conference at the next 
meeting. Harriman made clear that the only two items on which 
he was inclined to move slowly were the matters of the fusion 
of private armies and the role of the ICC, and that he defin- 
itely wanted to see the Conference end as soon as possible. As 
for the size of the future meetings— three, four or six 
participants— he would accept whatever number the Soviets 
believed most likely to produce quick and favorable results. 



11 / 24/51 


Approved: Ambassador Harriman 
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